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Greenwell: Roy, I suppose it 
was the Loch Ness business’ that 
fansit got you involved with 
cryptozoology. Over the years, 
you have changed your opinion as 
to what the reported animals in 
Loch Ness might be, from large 
eels to giant amphibians to 
primitive whales. Do you feel 
there is sufficient evidence to 
warrant any categorizations of 
this kind, to be able to say 
what sort of animal we are real- 
ly dealing with? 


Mackal: Nest. It is important 
to consider what kinds of ani- 
mals might function at levels 
that we can now document based 
on underwater sonar’ tracking; 
that is, diving rates, the abil- 
ity to move at 10 or 12 knots at 
the surface in temperatures only 
slightly above freezing, and so 
forth. To be able to dive at 
certain rates, changing depth, 
does limit the kinds of animals 
which might be involved. For 
example, fish with closed swim 
bladders could. not possibly 
change depth at the rates we es- 
tablished by sonar’ tracking. 
The other thing is vertical 
flexure. This is based on anec- 
dotal evidence, but runs 
throughout all the observations: 
the animals reportedly undulate 
from top to bottom rather’ than 
from lefitako rights That is 
very problematical for the eel 
hypothesis. We could go over 30 
or 40 such characteristics. 


where the river actually falls 
over a small hydroelectric 
waterfall? There would be simp- 
ly no way for large animals to 
get in and out there unobserved. 
And yet there are good sightings 
at Morar. How does that relate 
to your transit hypothesis? 


Mackal: There are two possi- 
bilities here, both of which may 
actually occur. The first situ- 
ation would be a small group of 
animals landlocked in this way. 
Perhaps these animals’ entered 
such an area when the region and 
the lake were not’ landlocked, 
and have now adapted there with 
a sufficient food source. That 
could occur perhaps’ in Loch 
Morar. The other possibility is 
that the animals, on the basis 
of some of the evidence, are 
able to move certain distances 
overland, and this accounts for 
the fact that we can find them 
in places like Morar, or at our 
other places, like Lake Pohenga- 
mook in Canada, where a_ road 
cuts off the lake from the sea. 
But, in general, every area for 
which we have reports between 40 
and 60 degrees north latitude, 
whether Vitis in avmiver or a 
lake, there is a connection to 
the sea and involves migratory 
fishy. So we have two. situa- 
tions. In one, the animals may 
actually move over land for dis- 
tances of up to 20 miles, or at 
least in wet riverbeds that per- 
haps are too shallow for actual 
swimming. In the other situa- 
tion, it may be that they en- 
tered an area when it was acces- 
sible, and if it was a large 
body of water and the food _ sup- 
ply indigenous to it was suffi- 
cient to maintain the popula- 
tion, it could have stayed and 
become landlocked. This has 
happened in other instances. We 
have examples in the case of 
pinnipeds, and we have examples 
in the case of sirenians and 
even sharks. 


Mackal: I think that regardless 
of what kind of evidence we 
have, and how good it is, we 
need to make working hypotheses 
along the way to guide us in re- 
search, experimental procedures, 
and in general to organize our 
thinking as to what kinds of 
phenomena might be involved. a 
started out asking the question 
whether there were animals’ in- 
volved at all. That is, whether 
we were dealing with some sort 
of geophysical phenomena result- 
ing in the release of gas. bub- 
bles, or whether we were dealing 
with some kind of biological or 
zoological phenomena; by that I 
mean plants or animals, but of 
known species seen under unusual 
circumstances. So, along the 
way, I became gradually con- 
vinced that the most simple ex- 
planation of all the data was 
that there is a small group of 
animals involved. And my ideas 
as to what those animals are 
have changed as evidence accumu- 
lated and as it was reinter- 
preted. The kinds of animals I 
considered in the beginning were 
invertebrates, large sorts of 
snails, if you will, but aquatic 
forms, sea slugs, but adapted to 
fresh water, which is an ex- 
tremely improbable hypothesis. 
As we obtained more data, each 
of my hypotheses seemed to have 
more ‘merit in terms of iscienti-= 
fic validity, and I now think 
that my last working hypothesis 
has a greater probability of 
turning out to be correct, or at 
least partially correct. 


Greenwell: One of the things 
that some mammals can do quite 
well is dive. The Weddell seal 
has complete lung collapse, 
doesn't it, which allows it to 
dive deeply, quickly? 


Mackal: We have some good div- 
ing profiles made with the coop- 
eration of people at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. That was 
some of the earliest work that 
we did, and I've plotted the 
diving profiles of five of those 
objects in the loch and compared 
them, superimposed them, ona 
diving profile for the Weddell 
seal, and the shapes are very 
similar, although the maximum 
and minimum excursions are not 
as great because the depth of 
the loch limits the depth to 
which animals can dive. 


Greenwell: Now, you also think 
the animals are mobile, that 
they enter and leave Loch Ness, 
and other lakes where such ani- 
mals are reported, rather than 
being ecologically restricted to 
these freshwater environments. 
What about situations where such 
transits are simply not pos- 
sible, such as at Loch Morar, 


Greenwell: So you think there 
are the in-and-out transits in 
some lakes, and those actually 
restricted in other lakes? 


Greenwell: Which is the primi- 
tive whale? 
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Mackal: Yes, but even in the 
lakes that are not restricted, 
if the volume of water is very 
large, in Loch Ness for exam- 
ple-- 

Greenwell: --Or Lake Champlain. 
Mackal: --Or Lake Champlain, 
they may find a food _ supply 


which is very large, and a large 
living space. They may well re- 
main for more than one’ season, 
regardless of whether or not 
they can get: in or oult: 
Greenwell: Do: you) sitidds thank 
that it's possible that one of 
these supposed lake animals 
could be trapped? In your book, 
you had a design for a large 
trap. Do you still think that's 
a viable approach? 


Mackall: Well, since I wrote 
that section in my book on trap- 
ping an animal ina large lake 
such as Loch Ness, which is a 
very difficult and improbable 
situation, I've done further 
research, and we have more in- 
formation. I've more recently 
suggested a much more practical 
approach in terms of time and 
money and probability of suc- 
cess. I found that people liv- 
ing along rivers, specifically 
along the Columbia River and 
along the Skeena River in Brit- 
ish Columbia, once they deter- 
mined that we were serious, that 
we were interested in what they 
had seen and we were not ready 
to write silly stories and make 
jokes about their imbibing too 
much alcoholic beverage and 
seeing things, I found that 
there's an undercurrent of ob- 
servation present. That tsi; 
people who have lived along 
these rivers for many years, 20, 


30, 40 years, have at one time 
or another observed one of these 
animals moving upstream behind 
salmon migrations. 

The salmon migrate up _ the 
Columbia River, they migrate up 
the Skeena River, and I'm sug- 


gesting that we ought to enlist 
the help of people living in the 
area, to contact us when they 


observe such an animal. And it 
doesn't mean that we have to be 
ready at all times of the year. 
We know when the salmon migrate 
up these rivers. They just ap- 
pear in a few weeks, over a per- 
iod of a week sometimes, when 
the females are going upstream 
to spawn. They could notify . <a 
team that is at the ready with 
equipment, appropriate nets, 
with openings large enough to 
permit salmon and other fish to 
pass through so we would not get 
into trouble with fisheries com- 
missions, either U.S. or Cana- 
dian, and in a few hours by air 
we could be at the site. We 
could go upstream ahead of the 
salmon migration, and get the 
nets strung across the river. 
This is a doable project. The 
river is not nearly as wide as 
Loch Ness, Lake Champlain or 
Pohengamook. Go downstream, 
deploy a second net to where the 
object was first observed and 
slowly move the two nets toward 
each other. 

Eventually, then, we ought to 
have an animal in a net with the 


salmon passing through it. It 
sounds easy but there would be 
many difficulties. Neverthe- 


less, I think that's the right 
approach. Certainly, the only 
satisfactory solution to a cryp- 
tozoological problem is the ani- 
mal, as aocarcass, ina tank 
alive, or in a zoo or museum. 


Greenwell: I think there would 
be quite a few logistical prob- 
lems: in sucht a projects, suchiais 
having the witnesses being able 
to communicate with you instant- 
liye You'd need some sort of 
relay method, and you've got to 
be ready to go with the nets, 
and maybe helicopters. It would 
require quite a bit of financing 
and organization. It can't be 
done on a shoestring. 


Mackal: That's. right, that's 
why, although I suggested it 
quite some years ago, it hasn't 


We wouldn't need 
helicopters, but we would need 
nets; we wouldn't need nets a 
mile long and 700 feet across, 
however. People could communi- 


been done yet. 


| might 


cate by telephone, certainly 
from along the Columbia River. 


Greenwell: Now, when it comes 
to Loch Ness and other’ similar 
lakes, you seem to have a more 
conservative viewpoint, that we 

be dealing with large 
or supposedly extinct mam- 

But certainly not Meso- 
zoic reptiles, such as plesio- 
saurs. But when looking at 
Mokele Mbembe reports in Central 
Africa, you seem much more wil- 
ling to accept the idea of the 


eelisi; 
mals. 


persistence of a Mesozoic rep- 
tile up to the present. Why is 
that in one case and not the 
other? 

Mackal: All the working hypo- 
theses that I have entertained 
with regard to Loch Ness have 
absolutely nothing to do with 


whether or not they were conser- 


vative or not. One can define 
"conservative" any way one 
wants, and different people de- 
fine it in different ways. Lf 
you define "conservative" as 
meaning that you accept with 
greater ease the present exis- 
tence of some animal which, 
based on the fossil record, be- 


came extinct more recently as 
compared to an animal which sup- 
posedly became extinct a long 
time ago, if that's what you 
mean, that does not apply in the 
case of Loch Ness. For example, 
my hypothesis, that an amphibian 
of some kind was involved, such 
as Eogyrinus, is far more spec- 
tacular and less conservative 
than a Mesozoic reptile, because 
the amphibians were in their 
heyday prior to the period when 
Mesozoic reptiles were domi- 
nating the scene. My judgment 
as to what kinds of animals may 
explain the data of Loch Ness 
has always been based on the 
evidence it accumulated. 
That is, the characteristics 
derived from, in some cases, 
purely descriptive material. 
And that was always the basis 
for my hypotheses. It had noth- 
ing to do with whether or not 
they would be conservative ex- 
planations. 


as 
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Greenwell: And the same would 


hold true for the Congo? 


Mackal: The same would hold 
true for the Congo. I personal- 
ly am prepared to entertain the 
possibility that we have a large 
lizard, a monitor lizard of some 
kind. But on the other’ hand 
that does not explain the data 
as well as a small sauropod. 
Greenwell: Well, you've been to 
the Congo on two expeditions, 
and of course I was with you on 
one of them, on the second one. 
Are you convinced that we're ac- 
tually dealing with an unknown 
animal there, possibly a sauro- 
pod? Are you convinced now 
there's something there? 


Mackal: 
convinced. 
probabilities 


I don't like the word 
I think that the 

are quite good 
that we're dealing with real 
animals rather than some myth. 
What impresses me is when you 
can obtain descriptive detail 
from over 30 individuals of dif- 
ferent ethnic, religious, cul- 
tural, and geographic back- 
grounds describing the same 
thing; that suggests to me an 
objective basis for it. iby 
we're going to have a cultural 
or a religious construction, I 
would expect it to be present in 
say, the Bomatabas, but not ina 
pygmy group, which is culturally 
distinet . There might be some 
overlap, but not in the’ sense 
that we found it. Now, I think 
my greater concern here is that 
these people are referring to 
their experiences with real ani- 
mals. The question is whether 
there are any of them left, or 
whether a tradition about them 
is being repeated to us in great 
detail as a personal experience, 
meaning that we could have got- 
ten there too late. 


If such animals have 
almost unobserved out 
the swamps all this 
we might keep getting re- 
But. couldn't: this situas 
just go on and on indefi- 


Greenwell: 
remained 
there in 
time, 
ports. 
tion 
nitely? 


right. As 


Greenwell: Or 


Mackal: 


Mackal: I think that's 
you yourself know, 
the swamps are vast and practi- 
cally impenetrable, and if the 
animals are in equilibrium, and 
if they've made it there for at 
least 65 million years--assuming 
they are sauropods--it seems 
rather absurd to suggest’ that, 
in the absence of any major en- 
vironmental changes and _ inter- 
ference by man, they should sud- 
denly disappear. 


Well, 


that we 
suddenly find them? 


should 


Mackal: Or that we should sud- 


denly find them. 


Greenwell: So it's a situation 
that might be unresolved for a 
long, long time. 


If nobody does anything 


about” it, nothings’ going to 
happen. 
Greenwell: Moving on to’ other 


areas, what other cryptozoologi- 
cal problems would you like to 
tackle, and in what parts of the 
world? Do you have a sort of an 
overview of the global scene? 


Mackal: The thing that influ- 
ences me most in my own personal 
choices is anecdotal information 
which » as, “hob and iby that’ . i 
mean information which is coming 
to me from individuals who are 


having current experiences. 
That is, if somebody says "last 
week I saw so-and-so in = such- 
and-such a place, I would like 


to take you there," that is the 
kind of anecdotal evidence that 
interests me. We've got a num- 
ber of such areas right now. 
One is around a small island off 
the west coast of Alaska, where 
there's a tradition of an un- 
identified aquatic animal. 
These people are Eskimos. From 
the descriptions that I've got, 
it suggests amammal of some 
kind. These people know the 
orca, they know pinnipeds, they 
know the other kinds of animals 
that live in the area. This ap- 
pears to be something different. 
Right now, there are some Coast 
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Guard personnel stationed only 
30 or 40 kilometers from the 
island, and from them I have re- 
ports that these animals are 
present in the area, although 
not in great abundance, that 
they are feared by the Eskimos, 
and that they have attached to 
them some mythical and_ rather 
religious connotations. In 
fact, I have a recent report 
that a friend of one of the 
Eskimo acquaintances of this in- 
dividual had his wife or girl- 
friend killed by one of the ani- 
mals overturning one of their 
skin boats. 


Greenwell: What about other 
parts of the world? 

Mackal: Well, another place 
that interests me is the north- 


ern India border, between India 
and China. In 1947, this area 
was first explored by von Hamen- 
dort . This is another place 
that is like a sort of "lost 
world." One tribe describes an 
animal called the buru, which is 
probably a large lizard. By 
large, I mean 3 to 5 meters’ in 


length. And there's very speci- 
fre data. The individual who 
contacted me first with this 


data has died within the last 10 


years, and so, even though he 
made two expeditions into the 
area, he cannot now take anyone. 


But we have specific data as to 
coordinates, and data as_ to 
where exactly these animals have 
been observed. I think that's a 


lead we might follow up. Fur - 
thermore, even if the animals 
became extinct recently, there 
are specific places where the 
animals have been killed in the 
last 20 or 30 years and we 
should be able to find green 


bone material. While that would 
not be as exciting as a living 
animal, it would still be a pay- 
off in terms of the expense and 
time and effort involved in such 
an expedition. 


Greenwell: And of course you're 
still interested in going back 
to Africa. There are a number 
of supposed animals there that 
you'd like to pursue. 
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Mackal: Well, the African 
situation became more compli- 
cated when we found out that the 
term Mokele Mbembe is generic on 
the one hand and specific on the 
other. There are reports of 
four or five other unidentified 
animals, one of which we've been 
able to identify with a known 
form, and that gives us_ some 
idea, some judgment as to what 
the descriptive correspondence 
of these people is as compared 
to what the real animal is like. 
Now, whether or not any of these 
still exist and«are present; 1 
think it's still worthwhile pur- 
suing. I think, however, that 
the matter ought to be pursued 
in a different way. We have, at 
great time, expense, and danger, 
exposed ourselves looking for 
needles in haystacks. As you 
know, we motivated the Ministry 
of Water and Forests in the Con- 
golese government to become 
interested. They are on _ the 
scene and they could. station 
people to investigate these 
areas, _to localize the presence 
of one of these animals. Tet 
they need help, they can call on 
us, and within five days we can 
be there with equipment and help 
out in terms of bringing an ani- 
mal into an isolated situation 
to be observed and photographed 
and studied. That's the proce- 
dure that is now being followed. 


Greenwell: You've been very 
visible as a sort of spokesman 
for cryptozoology in this coun- 
GRY Has this caused you. any 
professional problems? Do you 
sometimes get criticized by 
other scientists for this, and 
how do you handle this sort of 
thing personally? 

Mackal: In any situation there 
are always people who criticize 
what you do and you have to ex- 
pect that. If you're doing any- 
thing of interest, that's the 


normal situation. 


In the case 
where one is involved in contro- 
versial areas for whatever rea- 


son, this tends to become more 
polemical, it tends to become 
emotional, even though there is 
no reall basis for it. Crypto- 


zoology does not’ suggest a 
challenge to any established 
scientific principles. I can 


certainly say that I've had dif- 
ficulties, more or less, over 
the years, but I would have had 
difficulties, more or less, over 
the years whether or not I had 
been involved in cryptozoology. 


Greenwell: But that's just be- 
cause youre sa » "troublemaker" 
anyway, aren't you? 


Mackal: Well, I've always been 
told in terms of research to go 
and do what I wanted, to follow 
my own intuition. Maybe that's 
not scientific, but I can re- 
call, in setting up my experi- 
ments during my 20 years as a 
biochemist, that I had a stan- 
dard routine of talking to a 
good friend and colleague, and 
telling him about the experi- 
ments I was planning. And he 
was very sharp, and he would al- 
ways come up with plenty of rea- 
sons why these experiments were 
a waste of time, why they should 
not be done. And the ones which 


he objected to most vehemently 
were the ones I insisted on 
doing. And, in fact, those pro- 


duced the best scientific 
offs! 


pay- 


Greenwell: So how woulda you 
respond to persons who say, 
well, this whole cryptozoology 


business is nonsense and a waste 
of time. How would you answer 
such criticism? 


Mackal: I would say that our 
philosophy is that there should 
be no area of human experience 
that reasonable men and women 
should not investigate if they 
are so inclined. Such a critic 
has a perfect right to his judg- 
ment and opinion, but he should 


also stay out of my way, he 
should simply remain neutral in 
terms of permitting me to do 


what I believe, in my judgment, 
to be a profitable and fun kind 
of investigation. I want to em- 


phasize that cryptozoology has 
nothing to do with the goblin 
world. That is, we're talking 
about the investigation of re- 


_s 


existence 
animals, 
size or 


ports of the possible 

of perfectly normal 
unusual perhaps in 

shape, or in behavior, perhaps 
more elusive than others. In 
general, if we have any kind of 
absolute criteria which we fol- 
low, we do not entertain all 
sorts of paranormal explana- 
tions, or explanations whicn in- 
volve ideas not established in 
seaence at. the “present time. 
That doesn't mean that such 
things cannot exist, but’ cer- 
tainly in cryptozoology there's 
no need to move in that direc- 
tion. 


think the 
had 


Greenwell: Do you 
creation of the Society has 
a positive effect on all of 
this, in that it's drawn more 
scientists together who are in- 
ceresited im these problems? 
its! mot just individuals out 
there now, sort of renegade 
Scientists, working on their 
own. 


Mackal: Since I have almost a 
20-year perspective, I can see a 


positive effect on the scienti- 
fic community, on the general 
public, and onthe media, and 


that the idea of what cryptozoo- 


logy is, the kinds of things 
Weures doing, ils an acceptable 
activity, not something that you 
can class with witchcraft, 
astrology, and some of these 
other fringe kinds of activi- 
Les .; 

Greenwell: So cryptozoology is 
becoming an area one can pursue 


without having to hide in the 


closet, so to speak? 


Mackal: It's much easier to do 
now than in 1965. If people are 
considering becoming involved in 
this activity, I sitiid «think 
that, if they have professional 
careers in any of the allied 
sciences in mind, the best thing 
is)_to”. fairsit famuaish academic 
training and obtain a_ profes- 
sional position before making a 
large commitment to cryptozool- 
ogy. It's just a matter of cau- 
tion. O 
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Message from the Editor 


The 
for the 
summer: , 


Editor must apologize 

delay in mailing the 
1983, issue of the News- 
letter. Following several other 
kinds of delays, floods hit 
Tucson in late September, which 
resulted in the’ loss of the 
newsletter's paper stock by the 
printer; it had to be replen- 
ished by anew shipment from 
Minnesota. After the printing, 
it was found that all of the ad- 
dress cards used for’ producing 
the mailing labels had become 
irreparably warped in the ex- 
tremely high humidity caused by 
the floods, which resulted in 
all the membership records hav- 
ing to be entered into a new 
computerized system. This will, 
however, prevent’ similar prob- 
lens int the’ future . 


The membership records are 
now supposedly in order. How- 
ever, it is possible that some 
errors have crept into the sys- 
tem, or that a few members may 
have been "lost" completely. 
The Editor requests the under- 
standing and patience of the 
membership with these problems 
resulting from a theoretical 
"100-year flood." Please notify 
the Editor immediately if any 
membership errors arise. 


This issue of the Newslet- 
ter contains further changes and 
improvements. First, “the new 
column News and Notes will relay 
to members’ interesting items 
that are too brief for separate, 
individual articles. Members 
are urged to send such brief 
news items to the Editor for 
possible inclusion in the col- 
umn . The cartoon has been ter- 
minated, and a new column, 
Wood's Animal Facts, has’ teen 
added. The letter will regular- 
ly abstract from a_ book by 
Gerald Wood, which was briefly 
described in the bibliography 
appearing in the last (Summer, 
1983) Newsletter. This issue 
also includes a lengthy inter- 
view with Roy Mackal, who was 
one of the prime movers’ behind 
the founding of the Society. 
Other Newsletter changes and im- 
provements are being planned. 


Abusive letters continue to 


come in to the Editor from some 
Bigfoot researchers. It is the 
Editor's policy to publish let- 
ters reflecting all viewpoints, 
but it is also his hope that, in 
the course of time, such indi- 
viduals will submit more produc- 
tive manuscripts for  publica- 
tion, particularly in the jour- 


nal. Some advisers within the 
Bigfoot community have informed 
the Editor that the Society is 
perceived by some of them as 
some sort of threat or "competi- 
tion" to their own structures 
and activities, and that’ the 
Editor has ignored or diminished 
their role in Sasquatch work. 
The Editor, who also serves as 
Secretary to the Society, can 
state that it is not the purpose 
of the Society to compete with 
anyone; rather, the Society is 
intended to serve as a forum for 
all groups to participate in, 
exchanging views and publishing 
their information. 


The Editor can only publish 
what is made available to him. 
If certain groups wish to remain 
apart, and only send in abusive 
communications, then that is all 
thes Edator’ can publish. The 
Editor wishes to renew his invi- 
tation to all individuals’ and 
groups: the pages of the News- 
letter and journal are open to 
them, provided, of course, that 
their submissions are well-re- 
searched, documented, and in the 
appropriate format. 


J. Richard Greenwell 
Editor 


Stop Press 


At press time, the Editor 
received details of a new 
observation of Mokele Mbembe, 
the supposed dinosaur of the 
Likouala swamps of the northern 
Congo Republic. The observation 
was made by the leader of a new 
Congolese government expedition, 
who is a trained biologist. 
Full details will appear in the 
Winter Newsletter, anda Field 
Report is expected for the jour- 
nal. 


has 


Notice to Non-U.S. Members 


Due to problems related to 
the autumn flood in Tucson, only 
65 of the 115 non-U.S. members 
were mailed the summer Newslet- 
ter (Vol. ~2, ‘No? 2) ‘and the 
record as to which 65 they were 
was lost. As it was impossible 
to determine which 50 members 
had not received the Newsletter, 
a new mailing was made to all 
non-U.S. members, which inevita- 
bly resulted in 65 persons re- 
ceiving the summer newsletter 
twice. Such members are re- 
quested to either return their 


duplicate copies to ISC, or to 
pass them on to acquaintances 
interested in cryptozoology who 
may then decide to join the 
Society. Another possibility is 
to donate the extra newsletters 
to public and academic libra- 
ries, some of which may decide 
to open institutional subscrip- 


tions. 
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The Beast of Exmoor 


BRISTOL CHANNEL 


From time to time, reports of 


"pumas" have come from rural 
communities in the United King- 
dom. For decades, there have 


been reports of a "Surrey puma." 
There have been other sightings 
in England, anda rash of them 
in Wales. 


The latest excitement, which 
involved the participation of 
Britain's elite Royal Marines, 
has been over the "Beast of Ex- 
moor.. Exmoor is a usually 
peaceful area of southwestern 
England, on the Bristol Channel, 
which has been experiencing a 
rash of farm animal killings and 
sightings of the "Beast" since 
early spring. It is thought by 
some to be a puma and by others 
to be a wild dog. (The only 
surviving native canid in the 
United Kingdom is the fairly 
common fox, Vulpes vulpes cruci- 
gera, and the only surviving 
felid is the wild cat, Felis 
silvestris grampia, found only 
in rugged parts of northern Eng- 
land and Scotland. ) 

After the attacks began in 
Devon, the police called in the 
Royal Marines. Complete with 
camouflage clothing and head- 
gear, and special night-vision 
rifles, the Marines hid out at 
night in early May as part of 
"Operation Beastie." Police 
Superintendent Douglas McClary 
expressed concern over the kil- 
lings, and the British press 
provided continual updates on 
the happenings. On May 7, Lon- 
don's Daily Express offered a 
£1,000 (sterling) reward for the 
first clear photograph of the 
Beast. The police immediately 
reacted negatively to the reward 
offer, and asked photographers 
to stay away. Following consul- 
tations between the police and 
the Royal Marines, it was de- 


cided to withdraw the commandos 
who had been posted in hideouts 
on’ the’ tops of hills. "Publ ae 


safety has been of paramount im- 
portance throughout this opera- 
tion, and we feel this reward 


The haunt of the "Beast of Exmoor." 
where the "Beast" has struck, 


may attract people to the area," 
stated Superintendent McClary. 
A Royal Marine spokesman called 


the Express reward "grossly ir- 
responsible.” 
The Beast, which was first 


thought to be a puma, was by now 
being described as a large black 


dog by some witnesses. John 
Franks, a school bus driver, 
described it as having "a gleam- 


ing black coat and short power- 
Hull Mess y...thevhead just didnt 
fit on the body...it didn't seem 
to have a neck, just this squat 
head." Other witnesses also 
thought it looked like an- enor- 
mous biack dog, and the marines, 
who Spotted it during ‘their 
stakeouts, described it as "a 
black and powerful animal." 
Speculation ran high as to’ what 
kind of dog it might be, and why 
it had suddenly taken to killing 
farm animals. Others still be- 
lieved it was a black panther, 
and some veterinarians had even 
reportedly confirmed that’ the 
farm animals had been killed in 
a “typical  bilg «cat fashion, 
with the neck broken at’ the 
second vertebrae. Most of the 
stock killed were sheep and 
lambs, half of them belonging to 
farmer Eric Ley, of Drewstone. 
One farmer, Denys Smaldon, said 
"Tt kills and eats lambs like no 
dog or fox ever did. it ~ pulls 


wool away and attacks the shoul- 
der and? rump.-.it leaves the 


ExMOOR 


SOMERSET 
* 


Stars tndtcate locattons 
killing about 100 farm animals. 


bone structure of the neck like 
you would leav> a fishbone in a 
restaurant." 


The Beast struck again at 
Ley's farm right after the com- 
mandos pulled out, and Ley also 
criticized the Express, stating 
that "while the Marines’ were 
here, the animal did not attack 
once..." Some reports’ indicated 
that "scores of people" with 
cameras were roaming Exmoor af- 
ter the Marine withdrawal, hop- 
ing for a chance photo, but the 
Express, in its May 9 issue, 
stated that such fears "seemed 
exaggerated and there were no 
reports of any invasion by 
sightseers." Ina separate edi- 
torial, the Express defended its 
reward offer, stating that cri- 


ticism of it was "an _ orches- 
trated storm in a teacup." LG 
stated that Superintendent 


McClary had first been: consult- 
ed, and that he had said that he 
"Saw nothing against a reward." 
The Express also stated that it 
had advised photographers’ look- 
ing for the Beast not to operate 
at night because of the Royal 
Marine operations, and not to 
trespass on private farmlands. 


That night, local farmers or- 
ganized their own armed posse, 
without results. As the Express 
reward went uncollected, and 
public interest diminished, the 
Marines” returned. By early 
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June, 
Marines 


both ‘the police and the 

were convinced that the 
Beast was a "large, wild dog of 
some sort." One officer from 
the 42nd Commando Unit said they 
had observed the Beast’ through 
night vision equipment. aL: 
moves like soldiers themselves 
do," he said, /"from cover” to 
cover. It kills, “‘suthilessily, 
ripping open its prey, and it 
can eat 35 pounds of meat... It 
is ‘extremelkyy cllever. ! Despite 
their night sightings, the 
Marines had been unable to shoot 
Le. The Beast was always too 
close to farmhouses, or was mov- 
ing too fast, to allow a clear 
shot. The Marines, dispatched 
from Plymouth and from the Com- 
mando Training Centre at Lymp- 
stone, were based at Eric Ley's 
farm. “hes “Gsit “a imaititer™ off 
time," one officer said. 

But time went by, and the 
Beast continued to evade its 
pursuers, some of the most able 
and best-trained soldiers in the 


News & Notes 


News 


and Notes is a new 
column which will appear regu- 
larly in the Newsletter. Tt 
will contain brief news capsules 
of cryptozoological interest. 
The Editor requests members’ to 
submit items for possible use in 
the column. 


White Elephant Story: In- 
donesian officials reported the 


existence of a community of 
"white elephants" in March of 
this year. A possible subspe- 
cies of the Indian (Asian) Ele- 
phant, Elephas indicus, a herd 
of them reportedly was observed 
by villagers of Aceh Province, 
in North Sumatra. Such ele- 
phants are known on the _ Asian 
subcontinent, but are not offi- 
cially known in the’ Indonesian 
archipelago. 


Emil 
Minister 


Indonesia's 
En- 


Salim, 
of Population and 


world. It reportedly extended 
its range to 50 square miles, 
and Superintendent McClary asked 
for public assistance: "We need 
sightings of this animal report- 
ed to us immediately. Time is 
running out. The undergrowth is 
growing fast and soon he will be 
able, to find-all the, cover hie 
needs. This is a very cunning 
animal, which keeps close to the 
hedgerows and very rarely cros- 
ses open countryside." 


By late June, the 
kills had reached 86, 
early July the kill rate had 
dropped considerably. There was 
speculation that it had taken to 
hunting deer and rabbits. At 
press time, no*further reports 
had been received. Perhaps the 
Beast had retreated to the over- 
growth. Perhaps it will strike 
again in the autumn. Perhaps it 
will never be heard from again, 
and will become a memory, even a 
legend. Or maybe even a new 
Royal Marine mascot. O 


Beast's 
but by 


vironment, stated: "This is a 
very rare species and we must 
arrange for the white elephants 
to be put in a wildlife park... 
I believe the villagers' re- 
ports, since I have heard simi- 
lar reports before, anda _ good 
indication of the white ele- 
phant ‘sy “exisitenee is that. he is 
the emblem of the regional mili- 
tary command... it is Tay ppiey 
that no one has been able _ to 
take a picture of the white ele- 
phanits: =. 


Minister Salim had planned 
to relocate the elephants to the 
Leuser National Park, about 50 
miles from the area of the re- 
ports, but by the time the relo- 
cation efforts got underway, the 
elephants had disappeared. "We 
know they're there..." an empty- 
handed official was quoted as 
saying. 


The Kouprey Lives. Be- 
lieved by many to have’ become 
extinct in its native habitat of 
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Important 
Notice 


The newsletters and 
issue of the journal are 
running behind = schedule. The 
Winter Newsletter will probably 
be mailed in January, and _ the 
1983 journal in February. Mem- 
bers are also reminded that’ the 
Society's "year" runs from March 
1 to February 28/29 of the fol- 
lowing year. Consequently, mem- 
bership renewals for 1984 will 
not ibe® dwe suptil March. To 
avoid extra administrative work 
by the Society, members are re- 
quested 1) not to renew their 
memberships until they receive 
the renewal notice/return enve- 
lope contained inside the plas- 
tic journal mailers, and 2) to 
then renew without delay. Mem- 
bership for 1984 remains at 
US$25, which includes the re- 
ceipt of four newsletters and 
one journal. 


the 
1983 


Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam, the kouprey , Bos 
sauveli, was reliably reported 
alive in late 1982. About 15 
years ago, it was believed that 
this species of wild oxen was 
surviving precariously in two 
areas of Cambodia and in’ south- 
ern Vietnam. An international 
conservation program to save the 
estimated 100 kouprey in Cambo- 
dia was canceled in 1970 because 
of military hostilities, and it 
is thought that the remaining 
population was slaughtered for 
food by the new controlling mil- 
itary authorities. The last 
small herd in Thailand was re- 
ported soon after World War II, 
although an unconfirmed report 
of a herd of 20 surfaced in 
TO Dx 


Now, Boonsong 
Thai mammalogist, reports’ that 
one adult male, two adult fe- 
males, and two calves were ob- 
served in Sisaket Province, the 
same location as the 1975 re- 


Lekagul, a 
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port, which is in northeast 
Thailand near Cambodia. The re- 
search team which found the 
kouprey believed that more 
be living and breeding in 
nearby forests. 


the 


The kouprey is one of the 
largest--and most primitive--of 
living cattle, with affinities 
to extinct Pleistocene forms. 
Thai authorities hope to capture 
some of the surviving kouprey 
for controlled breeding. There 
are no koupreys at all in cap- 
tivity at this time. 


Creepy Numbers. A new 
estimate has been made of the 
number of arthropod species (in- 
sects and their relatives) 
existing in the world. So far, 
only about 1.3 million arthropod 
species (insects, spiders, crus- 
taceans, etc.) have been scien- 
tifically described, but it was 
thought that the total number 
could well reach 3 million spe- 
cies. Writing in New Scientist, 
Vol .97: 1346 (February 24, 1983), 
T. L. Erwin and colleagues at 
the Smithsonian Institution now 
state that 10 times that many-- 
30 million arthropod species-- 
May exist. 


This new estimate is based 
on beetle-collecting results in 
rain forests in Brazil, Panama, 
and Peru, which produced far 
more new species than had _ been 
anticipated. (See Bernard Heu- 
velmans' forthcoming article, 
"How Many Animal Species Remain 


Cryptoletters 


The Editor welcomes letters 
from readers on any topic re- 
lated to cryptozoology, but re- 


serves the right to shorten them 
or to make slight changes to im- 
prove style and clarity, but not 


meaning. Specific commentaries 
or critiques related to items 
published in Cryptozoology 


should be sent double-spaced for 
publication in that journal. 


To Be 
zoology, 


Discovered?" in 
Vol= 2) 


Crypto- 


Slowly But Surely. A ter- 
restrial Guritilies, Heosemys 
Silvatica, has been known only 
by two museum specimens collect- 
ed in 1911 in a forest in south- 
west India. The specimens were 
obtained from Kadar tribesmen, 
still a hunter-gatherer, semi- 
nomadic group. Although another 
search in 1912 was unsuccessful, 
a new 1982 survey in the same 
area of the Anaimalai Hills lo- 
cated Kadar tribesmen who were 
acquainted with two kinds of 
turtles. After a two-day 
search, the team located a 
Silvatica, the first live speci- 
men ever seen by anyone except 
the Kadars. 


in an artiche anJOnyx, Vol - 
17, July, 1983, B. Groombridge, 
E. O. Moll, and J. Vijaya state 
that "the Kadras, of course, had 
been as familiar with the’ spe- 
cies since its scientific recog- 
nition [in 1911] as they had 
presumably been for centuries 
earlier." About five inches in 
length, Heosemys silvatica is a 
small terrestrial example of an 
almost entirely aquatic family. 
Steps for its future conserva- 
tion are being taken. 


Fol- 
sur- 


Trashy Sea Serpent. 


lowing the 1982 excitement 
rounding the videotaping of an 


unknown marine animal known lo- 
cally as Chessie (for Chesapeake 
Bay Monster), 1983 has been a 


Dear Editor: 


John E. Wall's suggestion 
of the word "cryptid" (Summer, 
1983 Newsletter) to replace the 
word "monster" is well-received, 
at least by me. Associates of 


mine and I wish to submit’ the 
following new words for consid- 
eration: 


Cryptozoid--an unknown animal 
Cryptophytid--an unknown plant 
The 


universal acceptance 
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slow year for "sea serpents." 
The only 1983 report of 

Chessie to reach the Editor con- 

cerns an event which occurred on 


the Potomac River on the night 
of April 26 (technically 3 a.m. 
April 27). An Alexandria boat 
owner was alerted by his_ son, 
who, together with his girl- 
friend, had spotted a large 
swimming animal. The father 


then turned his boat's spotlight 


on the animal as it swam "less 
than 100 feet offshore." It re- 
portedly swam past the Prince 


Street Dock, and was visible in 
the lights cast by night workmen 
repairing the Woodrow Wilson 
Bridge (none of the workmen re- 
ported seeing it). 


The boat owner, who insists 
on anonymity for fear that pub- 
licity could negatively affect 
his charter boat business, said 
the animal was "weird." He 
stated: "It was at least 30 
feet long. It had a smooth, 
glistening body. We could’ see 
iit, an the dark. Its head was 
bobbing up and down." The April 
30 issue of the Alexandria 
Gazette stated that the boat 
owner, who had navigated the 
Potomac for years, had reported 
his observation to the District 
of Columbia Harbor Police. Of- 
ficer Dy. (ls. Kellller’,. conf inming 
that this was the first such re- 
port his department had re- 
ceived, was quoted as'7 saying: 
"More than likely what they saw 
was trash." oO 


and adoption of a word that des- 
ignates a living thing yet to be 
discovered, named, and studied 
would be a worthy goal for’ the 
Society. 


Daniel J. Lyons 
North Carolina State Museum 


of Natural History 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dear Editor: 


This concerns your response 
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to my letter in the Summer, 1983 
Newsletter. You and King re- 
ported in Current Anthropology: 
"About 61 percent indicated that 
scientists either certainly or 
probably should undertake Big- 
foot research." Forty-six per- 
cent of the same sample of phy- 
sical and paleoanthropologists 
knew of Napier's 1972 book, but 
hadn't read it by 1978. Another 
33 present claimed to have’ read 
the book. A comparison between 
the first datum and the response 
to Krantz reported earlier in 


the Newsletter is valid, I  be- 
lieve, and telling. 
I look forward to the day 


when the Society affirms by its 
operating and editorial policies 
"that laymen have done most of 
the work" and will continue to. 
[ The 


following is taken 


from another letter sent to the 
ISC Board of Directors by Mr. 
Strasenburgh. | 

It seems to me that, if 


useful Sasquatch research is’ to 
be encouraged and supported by 
the recently formed Society, the 
Board of Directors must come to 
grips with the anti-intellectual 
tack of anthropology toward Sas- 
quatch. How exactly, but at 
face value, is Halpin's (1980) 
remark that real wild folk are 
"unthinkable" to be taken? What 
of the one-in-four disparity be- 
tween what anthropologists told 
the Editor in response to his 
survey, and what they told 
Krantz in response to documenta- 
tion of the freshest, clearest 
Sasquatch footprints of all 
those ever collected? 


I have done my best to pro- 
voke anthropological thought and 


discussion; to Little if any 
avail. I have therefore recon- 
ciled myself to the fact that 
three out of four’ anthropolo- 
gists are not thinking about 
Sasquatch, and that the remain- 
der who wish "to be kept 
informed" show not positive 
curiosity, but passive interest 
at best! 


I respectfully submit that 
the Board must take positive 
steps to ensure that the demon- 
strated anthropological disin- 
clination to think about, study, 
and frankly discuss Sasquatch 
does not interfere or 
Society policy in support of 
clear thought, serious’ study, 
and free discussions of the sub- 
ject. 


Gordon Strasenburgh 
Moss Landing, California 


Apparently, the "larger 
number who professed interest in 
the subject" to which Mr. Stras- 
enburgh referred in the previous 
newsletter is the 61 percent who 
Supported Sasquatch research . 
The "disparity" which he’ sees 
between this 67 percent and _ the 
33 percent who had read Napier's 
book (or the 79 percent who had 
either read it or were aware of 
it) is actually to anthropolo- 
gists' credit. Despite their 
personal opinions (in this case 
concerning a_ contro- 
scientists gen- 
erally tend to bend over’ back- 
wards to be fair--so long as 
somebody else does the work 
(they are only human!). Thus, 
the largest "disparity" is’ ac- 
tually between the almost negli- 
gible 13 percent who accepted 
the existence of Sasquatch, and 
the impressive 617 percent who 
thought the matter should be in- 
vestigated by scientists. 


negative) 
versial topic, 


Does that mean that 617 per- 
cent of anthropologists should 
accept Dr. Krantz' Walla Walla 
evidence? Certainly not. Our 
survey indicated that less than 
one in eight (13 percent) ac- 
cepted Sasquatch, and few will 
be swayed by any new evidence 
that does not involve "a body." 
This is about the same low posi- 
tive response rate that Dr. 
Krantz received. In any event, 
comparing survey results is a 
tricky business, as every social 
scientist knows. Dr. Krantz did 
not conduct a survey; thus, a 
comparison of the two events has 


10 


bilas! ag 
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no real scientific validity. 


Despite Mr. Strasenburgh's 
beliefs, the Editor does not 
distinguish between laymen’ and 
scientists during the discharge 
of his editorial duties, only 
between good scholarship and 
poor scholarship. Indeed, the 
Editor would welcome publishable 
material from the lay Sasquatch 
researchers (see his response to 
the next letter). 


With references to the sec- 
ond letter, the Editor continues 
to suggest that the best’ solu- 
tion to Mr. Strasenburgh's prob- 
lem (and that of other Sasquatch 
researchers who feel that’ they 
have been treated unfairly by 
anthropologists) is to publish 
his data in the Society's jour- 
nal, which is read by a growing 
number of anthropologists. The 
purpose of the Society is not to 
"come to grips with the anti- 
intellectual tack of anthropolo- 
gy" or any other discipline. It 


is to provide a forum for publi- 
cation and discussion of evi- 
dence of unknown but’ possibly 
real animals. Its purposes are 
scientific, not political. 


-- Editor 


Dear Editor: 


You alleged academics 
to think you know it all. Ac- 
cording to oceanographer Paul 
LeBlond, it takes years (if not 
half a lifetime) to know’ some- 
thing). All the literary works 
from the ISC and elsewhere that 
conform to literary excellence 
or whatever really don't conform 
to hard-nosed objective science 
that deals with cold facts. It 
is my sole contention that the 
ISC and myself and others’ have 
been blowing bubbles for a year. 
Too much talk and not enough ex- 
tensive fieldwork. You see, a 
Sasquatch will never be found by 
putting out damn learned arti- 
cles; it all boils down to beat- 
ing the bush. 


seem 
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ES TT EE I a EE aE EE TE 


I was recently informed 
that the ISC held a conference- 
/meeting/whatever. Understood 
that Bernard Heuvelmans was’ in 
the States. I sure as hell 
would like to know if his_- so- 
called "Bozo" (the Iceman) is so 
genuinely a corpse of a hitherto 
species, why in the 
flock isn't he looking all over 
the damn country trying to se- 
cure that baby? If Heuvelmans 
is so convinced that the Iceman 
is the “real thing," thimk of 
the implications if someone got 
hold of the thing and "broke the 
ee... 


unknown 


In my forthcoming book, The 
Big Footnotes, there are _ two 
bibliographical entries which I 
suggest that all ISC personnel 
browse. One entry deals with 
journalistic irresponsilbad ity. 
the other science versus common 
sense. Science, my dear col- 
leagues, is merely a_ paranoid 
way of looking at things, a slow 
and steady process in which the 
investigator follows the _ evi- 
dence wherever it leads. Many 
on the ISC Board of Directors 
have what I believe to be 
“cookie cutter" educations. 


Remember Dr. Vannevar Bush? 
He said in 1945 that a_ rocket 
equipped with a nuclear’ warhead 
should be “left, ~out .of our 
thamnkemee Too damn bad for 
him. Such rockets do indeed 
exist; Perhaps he should be 
left out of our thinking. Like- 
wise for the Sasquatch. Remem- 
ber, poor fellas, you said a 
long time ago that ole Biggie 
(Sasquatch] was a figment of the 
housewives! imagination? Now 
look at how many real scientists 
and alleged scientists are look- 
ing into this problem. The Big- 
foot researchers don't need you 
people. Could it be that you 
folks should listen to us? 


Let's look at the ISC con- 
ventions. What's going to hap- 
pen 16 years down the road? 
Gonna still be with it? Having 
illustrious conversations with 
other scientists exchanging hot 
air? Building egos/whatever? 


The Sasquatch is going to 
be a mystery to many people from 
all walks of life if we continue 
conversing at conventions. Why 
don't we or you hold conventions 
out in the bush? How many 
people would attend? It would 
certainly separate the men from 
the boys. 


if there is a les- 
son to be learned, it might be 
something about like hase: 
Stick with the horse sense _ and 
forget the horse----. 


Anyway, 


Danny Perez 
Nowalk, California 


Much of the text from the 
above letter from a Sasquatch 
researcher has been deleted by 
the Editor as being irrelevant. 
Also, many abusive comments or 
words have been omitted, and 
some grammatical and spelling 
corrections have been made. 


The Editor cannot speak for 
Dr. LeBlond or Dr. Heuvelmans, 
but he is unsure in what way the 
ISC publications "don't conform 
to hard-nosed objective science 
that deals with cold facts." He 
also does not agree with the 
statement (which seems to’ con- 
tradict the one above) that 
science "is merely a paranoid 
way of looking at things." In- 
cidentally, the Editor is pre- 
paring a review article on the 
Iceman for a future issue of the 
Newsletter. 


The ISC has not’ sponsored 
conventions, only a membership 
meeting in New York City, where 
ISC members were able to meet 
and get to know one _ another. 
The Editor sees no purpose in 
holding conventions in the bush, 
but he, for one, is certainly 
not averse to going into the 
bush to seek further evidence of 
unknown animals. 


Mins: 
Bigfoot researchers don't need 
you people [the scientists]." 
It was the impression held by 
the founders of the 


Perez sittates that! “the 
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that, for decades, 
researchers had been unsuccess- 
fully trying to get scientists 
to listen to them and look at 
their evidence. It was thought 
that the Bigfoot researchers had 
perhaps not been treated fairly 
by the scientific community, and 
that the ISC could in part rec- 
tify that by providing a forum 
for the Bigfoot researchers to 
publish their evidence in a for- 
mat the scientists could not re- 
ject outright: a scholarly 
journal conforming to certain 
scientific standards. 


the Bigfoot 


The Editor has been await- 
ing the submission of articles 
or field reports from Sasquatch 
researchers Ow almost two 
years. All that has arrived are 
a number of abusive communica- 
tions from various quarters. 


The scientific community is 
waiting to see in published 
form the much-discussed evidence 
the Sasquatch researchers’ say 
they have documented _ for 30 
years, and which they claim has 
been ignored by scientists. 


now 


== a21ter 


ISC PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


Past issues of both The ISC 
Newsletter and the journal Cryp- 
tozoology are available to both 
members and non-members. News- 
letvertpriices to individuals are 
$2.50 each ($3.50 to institu- 
tions, corporations, and libra- 
ries). Journal prices to indi- 
viduals are $15 each ($21 to 
institutions, corporations, and 
libraries). Prices include pos- 
tage good for all orders from 
alll icountries . 


All past ISC publications 
are still available, as follows: 


Newsletter: 
Vow: aL; INOS. sc2n 3), 4 
Wolk: 2% Nos. 1, 2 


(1982) 
(1983) 


Journal: 


Viol. 41 (1982) 


The ISC Newsletter 


Cryptoquote 


"Toward the end of 1910, 
Carl Hagenbeck felt sufficiently 
certain that the misnamed pygmy 
hippos were still alive some- 
where in the interior of Liberia 
to assign the best man of his 
staff of animal collectors, Hans 
Schomburgk, to find one and to 
bring it back alive. This was 
by no means an easy assignment, 
and Schomburgk at first experi- 
enced the fate of all men _ who 
try to do something no one else 
has done before: he was laughed 
at. All the possible variations 
were rung on the famous’ phrase, 
"There ain't no such animal.' 
The Negro officials told him 


that the animal was extinct, if 


indeed! rt hadsever Iived in "the 
land. The white employees of 
shipping agencies patronizingly 
suggested that he go elephant 
hunting instead; it was safer, 
and more likely to bring re- 
suditsi. A friendly fat Dutchman 
advised that he stay with him 
for a few months and then return 
with the report (which would be 
true) that the animal did not 
exist. All in vain; Hans Schom- 
burgk continued with his expedi- 
(CTO ese 


"Schomburgk's first dis- 
covery during this trip con- 
cerned the real hippopotamus. 
It existed in Liberia, despite 
all assertions to the contrary 
in the books... Finally, Schcm- 
burgk arrived in a district 
where nigbve was not regarded as 


P.O. Box 43070 


USA. 


The ISC Newsletter 


Intemational Society of Cryptozoology 


Tucson. Arizona 85733 


a superstition. The natives 
Knew it well and delivered a 
warning speech about it... 


"Schomburgk finally acquired 
all the help he wanted. And on 
June 13, 1911, he--the first 
white man to do so--saw a pygmy 
hippo alive in its natural sur- 
roundings. He was about 20 feet 
from it, but saw no possibility 
of catching it. He could easily 
haves (Shot at. but did) mot” idare 
tonne = 


"That was the end 
nigbve hunt for that year. The 
rainy season set in anew; the 
rivers became dangerous; it was 
too late. Schomburgk returned 
to Monrovia, the capital of Li- 
beria, and told about actually 
seeing a live dwarf hippo. No 
one believed him; one does not 
see amythical, or even an ex- 
tanet., animal roaming around 
alive. Fortunately, Schomburgk 
had had plenty of opportunity to 
develop armor against such non- 
belief. Calm, empty-handed, but 
with definite knowledge, he re- 
turned to Hamburg and to Hagen- 
beck. On Christmas Eve, 1912, 
hen Sanwleday sor. lalberia “on” tuts 
second "expedition... ... 


of the 


"On February 28, 1913, he 
shot his first pygmy hippo." 


Willy Ley 
(From: The Lungfish, the 
Dodo, and the Unicorn. 
Viking Press, New York, 
1948). 
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Wood’s 
Animal Facts 


"The largest living terres- 
trial animal is the African bush 
or savannah elephant (Loxodonta 
africana). The average adult 
bull stands at 10 feet, 6 inches 
(3.2 meters) at the shoulder... 
The largest accurately measured 
African bush elephant on record, 
and the largest recorded land 
mammal of modern times, was an 
enormous bull shot by E. M. 
Nielsen, an American big-game 
hunter, 25 miles (40 kilometers) 
northeast of Mucusso, South 
Angola, on November 7, 1974. 
This giant measured 13 feet, 8 
inches (4.17 meters) in a_ pro- 
jected line from the highest 
point of the shoulder to the 
base of the extended forefoot 
while: lying omits’ side, thus 
indicating that its standing 
height must have been about 13 
feet (4 meters)... Other meas- 
urements included: overall 
length, 35 feet (10.7 meters) 
(tip of extended trunk to end of 
extended tail); forefoot circum- 
ference, 5 feet, 11 inches (1.8 
meters) ." 


Abstracted from: 


The Guinness Book of Ani- 
mal Facts and Feats, by 
Gerald L. Wood. Guinness 
Superlatives, Ltd., En- 
Pred WA,  Ghard Edie 
tion, 1982. 
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